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Wi re among those who love to be 
structed, and feel as willing to 


as our understandings enlarged. 
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l 
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Wi ire more 


o confess, that our affections are apt to wander away from 
the venerable classics, and the 


more abstruse studies, to 
wine themselves around the light productions of later tun 


We can, without regret, lay aside Homer and the m 
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The works of Washington Irvine display that happy tale nt, 


| 

which is possessed by few, of pleasing the taste and gaining 
the cood will of every reade) The truth he mculcates, 
ind the moral instruction he gives, steal their way into ou 


i 


bosom under the disguise of his be uullul language, and we 


find our stock of Knowledge imnere ed and our hearts 1im- 
proved, while we have been enjoying the purest pleasure 
9 oe 

Che familiarity of hi sty | puts u at once at our east 


1r 
There iS no straimme to reach the high place ol dignity, 


where authors ive wont to sit; no tedious ceremony before 
we can be introduced to his presence, We take up a vol- 


ume of his works, and we find ourselves making a morning 
call; we are seated in his study, and engaged im lively or 
sober conversation: there 1 no restraint—no embarras ment 5 


he makes us entirely at home by his delightful familiarity. In 


. ' 
nort, the ai ble qualities, the original ind chaste humor 
of our talented « intryinan, are ef in all his pl mductions 


Th purity and g vod taste of Geotiry Crayon have done 
more than any thi else towards melting away the unnatural 
feelings, which have existed between England and Aimneri- 
ca. ‘To all the tauntings and boasting of the unkind review- 
ers and saucy travellers of our ‘ father land,’ he has given 
that soft answer which turneth away wrath. He has gone 
forth to meet them in mildness, and by his winning manners 
lulled to sl ep,—we hope to an eve rlasting sleep,—most ol 
ther bad feelings. The tear of sympathy has washed ofl 
the gall from the pen of the critic, and the smile of good 
humour chased way ill his sareastiec intentions. But if he 
has thus raised our literature,—it he has thus broken down 
the prejudice which were against it, and by so doing won 
for himself the r¢ spect and esteem of another people, he 
more especially deserves that friendship and affection which 
is felt towards him by his countrymen. His love of his 
country, his vindication of her literature, both by word and 
deed, his vivid descriptions of her scenery and the manners 
of her inhabitants, his deep feeling, have graven for him 
an everlasting remembrance onthe heart of eve ry American. 

And when we consider his powers and efforts without re- 
sard to the land of his birth, and his relation to this country 
is her most beautiful writer, we find ourselves still bound to 


by a deep and intense interest. Every story of his 


~ 
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telling, every scene of his desembing, chains down the at 
tention and strikes every sympathizing cord im our bosoms 
Tl is is to be ascribed to the emotion with which he write 

When we are perusing his productions, we feel, to use hi 
own words, that it is heart calling unto heart, and we are 
ever ready to ac knowledge him to be the amanuensis o} 
fer ing. Whatever affection he delineates, whatever pecu- 
liarity of character he would illustrate, he so works himself 
into it, that it seems a part olf Ins own nature; parti ularly 
when he touches upon a melancholy tale. We know that 
his humor has been most generally admired. But we love 
him most when he meditates among the tombs and moralizes 
among the monuments of the n lefty, which are cold ind 
heartless, as were the splendors which surrounded their 
living greatness; when he tells us in his pathetn language 
of the heart which was strained in affection until its vital 


trings were broken: or when he 


presents to our view the 
saddening picture of dis ippointed ind anjured love. While 
we contemplate this part of his hterary character, we feel 
truly the worthlessness of pomp, the hollowness of power 5 
we are ready to believe too, that sorrowing and _ suffering 
affection ‘withers down m ny a lovely woman into an early 
grave ;” and the tear will moisten the page which speaks of 
the wounde d dehiea y, the repe ntant love f and the forgiving 
spirit of her whom ¢ onsumption 1s leading to the tomb. Th 
may appear to some He romant Cnsibility ot youth ; but 
it is a sensibility of which we suspect many whose hairs are 
growing grey have found themselves guilty. 

In those efforts which have gained so much re putation on 
account ofl the ir ort inal humor, thie same de licete taste is 
discernible, which gives so much be iuity to his sentimental 
works. There is in them nothing broad, nothing coarse, 
nothing that is not proper for the lips and thoughts of the 
most innocent ; while they possess a richness and playtul 
ness of description which entitles them to the highest rank 
among the productions of refined and chastened wit. Who 
has ever read, even for the twentieth time, the dolorous fat 
of poor Rip Van Winkle—his mysterious departure—the 
cene ot his re ippearance, when he gazes on his tac-simiuie 
of a son. without fee ling good natured tor a long time after 


And whe re i the weeping pi osopher, who has retain- 
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emotions. In most tales of blighted love and hope less pas 
ion there is a sickliness which ts always disgusting. There 
is in his works none of this; he has exhibited to us the ro- 
mance of love exactly it is, mingling with our datly avo- 
cauo and softening the rough teatures of life. He ha 
eiven to it all the purity, innocence, ind chasteness which be- 
long to its nature. And there is no one, although he may 
not, like Ichabod Crane, possess a solt ind foolish heart to- 
wards the temat ex. who can read “The Wife.” « The 
Broken Heart,” “ The Pride of the Village,” without havin 
the best feel of his heart drawn out into delighttul exer- 


Wi tended to eat ol Irvine’ fine d cripuons o} 


|’ = 
E bral I 1 Duteh n ners, and more especially 
of those specimens of beautil irony seattered through hi 
Wwol pul our u 1 | 10 t 
Washington Irving has been | uned, particularly on this 


yng her beauties. We think this is harsh treat- 
ment. Wi re ready to fall m= with the praise iven to oul 


de of the Atlantic, for leav his native land and giving 


country tor the resources she affords to cd scriptve talent : 
we own with pride that ou lakes, rivers, and mountains are 
in everlasting theme tor the poet; that th history and 
character of the natives, the event oO; oul revolution, and 
that sublime page in the history of the world, the landing ot 


1 fue Land of Nature 


THE LAND OF NATURI 


Once upon a time, when I was on a visit to an uncle of 
mine, who resides in a romantic village on the Penobscot. 
in the further part of Maine, | was solicited one morning to 
°Q with him ona pigeon-hunt, a yame Was Vé ry ple nty ih 
those new and thinly settled parts. We accordingly pro- 
vided ourselves with two small fowling-pieces and a crust of 
bread in our pockets—for hunters you know are apt to bi 
hungry—and cheerly set off. My uncle, being an old, prey- 
headed man, whose vigor of body was not quite equal to 
the sportive turn of his mind, was seated on a red pony, 
while | walked by his side. We thus proceeded along 


betwe¢ 1 log fences, on a maine road, which led to the 


wilderness, and after some miles’ travel, we approached its 
woody confines. 4 helped my uncle jump his horse over 
some fences, when, after having charged our pieces, 
concluded to take different directions, threatening great « 
nage among the tenants of the forest. 
| should have been wearied by the distance I had already 
travelled, had not the excitement arising from the expect d 
delight 1 should have in huntng, dispelled « very duller sensa- 
tion. But these hunting pleasures, as I afterwards found, 
xisted most in inuicipauion. 
| had not pro ec d far, howe ver, befor I. Spe d. ata ose 
ince, on an awkward scrag of a dec ayed and leafless beech- 
tree, two black crows. Clapping my hand to the trigger 
ind dropping in) fin to a re idly position, | crept cautiously 
ilong beneath a log fence, the better to conceal my ap- 
proach, although the crows had been for a long time eyeing 


me with much suspicion. Having advanced within shot, | 


atill would advance a little nearer, so as to be sure : but 


while my heart was palpitating and I was making one more 
tep with my ful alre udy le velled, away went the crows, 
whose flight 1 still followed with a sigh of chagrin. until 
ney sunk from my signt mto a distant part ol the forest. 
Vexation! cried I with vehemence, the next time I will 


hre, if | get within sight; for my ardor was not to be damp 
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ed by a single disappointment, especially as 1 expected to 
find a plenty more of game. So { wandered on among 
high, black stumps, where the land had lately been cleared 
up, YaZiney round after game, ove} rough and ro¢ ky hillocks, 
whose loamy surface had never yet been molested by the 
plough. Indeed, a distinguishing characteristic of this new 
country, and one which first attracted my attention, 1s the 
constant ine quality of the surface of the earth, a gentle un- 
dulation, which reaches even to them village doors, as if 
some green sea in moderate agitation had become petrified 
in the midst of its motion, and assumed the more beautiful 
green of vegetable verdure. The plants and trees were 
ne rly the same as in my native state, with the exe epuon of 
heh he ech and bire h trees, whi h ove rspread the whole 
country, and hung over the dark waters of the Penobscot in 
towering grandeur. But hush! hunters are always digressing 

Led on Dy one curiosity and another, | sauntered from 
mill to dale, it 1s impossible to tell where. At length ' 
came to a little swamp so iImpenetr bly thick and so filled 
with rotten wood, that | concluded it must be in a state of 
nature, for | could no where see into the full and thwarting 
underwood to the distance of one rod. | was much struck 
with this first view of * wild land,” as the inhabitants term 
it, and proceeded on with the strong pre sumption of making 
more important discovert S. | now no longer cared tor 
came, and although a shi ermge 10x made light Stet ps acros 
a distant glade, yet he had lost the fascinating power of the 
Crows. | was a student from Cambridge, and used only to 
the cultivated fields of Massachusetts; how could I fail of 
bye ing mterest¢ ad in this eastern wilderness ° The pleasures 
of taste and novelty soon displaced the lower sensations of 
the sportsman. It was the first part ol Septe mber, and the 
rich foliage of summer had not yet struck her gay color: 
to the first frosts of autumn. Earth still retained her beauty. 

Afier advancing a little way further, I at length was 
fairly embosomed in the true forest of nature. ‘This was 


a 
a truly original and strangely novel scene. Che woods 


i 


were deep and mayesuc, the timber heavy and clear from 


underwood But what most astonished me was the prodi- 
lous quantity of perishing timber; aged trees falling and 


illen in every state of decay. Some, overgrown with moss, 
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ess, and forsaken by most of their limb some reclin- 


with burdensome weakness upon their younger and 


I 

nore vigorous neighbou : ind others, trom ull greate) 
nfirmity, fairly levelled with the ground, their unwieldy 
1) mk openings i) oye ily rottenne . and returning “ unto 
earth as it was.” which, by these new accessions and the 
protuberances, oct isioned by old stumps, lay upon all sides 
in continual heaps and ridges ; thus accounting for the undu- 
latory surface of the open country. The oil, irom its veg- 
etabl COMpo won, | extremely ric! ma mellow, dive ted 
ol sward o1 rass, with here and there a olitaryv, languid 
plant, entfeebled by shade. HL ps upon hy ips” | v the 
ve-strown tore ; the fallen tre thwarting each other iw 
very arectlon, uke imres, hauentered Dy Lie unsparing 
hand of tine. 

1 | ped lor exultation and iuted in my enthusiasm ;: 
Lhe ) voluntarily hushed, tor tear of ittracting ye cata- 
mount, wolf, or Indian, as | imagined, and holding fast my 
vun, | now skulked through the imterstice ol thwarting 
trees, NOW prang ibout a little lawn. razing on all around 
with msatiable curosity. Come over here, men of Europe, 
eried |. and behold the ruims of nature, for m vour old 
countries, even the Alps’ clifted sides are clothed with vine- 
vard You, | deed, ean pont out to us the picture que 
remnant ol peri hing art. the moulderme grandeur of moss- 
vrown abbevs. the lonely relics of Gothic castles, adding 


romance to sublimitv : but here we will show you a forest 


uIns 3 Nature, uninterrupted in her deepest recesses, ind 


ull continuing those wild operations which she h been 
carrying on ever *' since” the reat flood; the truits ol 
fertility beime rathered avai mto the bosom ol earth to 


afford nutriment in their turn to green posterity. Shall we 


compare this wild origmality with the narrow remnants of 

art’ ‘Traverse, Stranger. ou native mountains, be awed at 

our cataracts, plunge into our caverns, and roam the diver- 
fied wilderness, then say if our country ts not more thai 
q 


rm , i. j | vith 
hnere | omething wutar, 1d ccompaned \ } 


ual to romantic Switzerland. 


wings of melancholy in contemptaun a lofty torest tree. 


which has reigned in r for centuries, yielding at last n 


Wwerng sub) mo the trong hand of time. and rend: 
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which they have ealled barbarism. ‘There is, ndeed. much 
| ct to be made lor the charm ol a. native languuge 
winch v eannot teel—tor the thronging associations united 
’ { er expi ray whi oO I ippeal heartless— 
1Oi he ol ana weellt Ol those ma which have 
ever been the medium ol (fection and afforded utterance 
to want ad consolation to eriel. Yet. alter all this, there 
ems to be a more dul r sublimitv in some ol thre English 
ad atic Works: al re toreibl di way ot events: a boldea 
cist re olf circumstane » peare, im hi munmtable 
awaour of ¢ mcept Ol, nad Wi | fearlessness ol ( xecuulon, 
prings deat out amo Wh alia numerous forms, nol 
nesitat 1O throw the p on into the highest state of tren- 
Zied execu ie lt. An i} 1 my i | ee il would alinost 
eem 1 { ( I t\ m which ll hh eTeat 
cen re clo d, would to port us under the accu- 
mulated weight of terrible Ons catastrophes, were 
il ot for the ul re propen ily which all im some degree 
po Ol HUrryINe to thre Cee where calamutse poun' 
Thi prop Vy not be resolved imto idle curiosity, no 
tO the unre ty of the dramati repre ntation Men, with 
a | nd i CUVE VI mithnv. crowd round the pot where 
ufferme humanity wrul wil ih fOnV Ol at th, and 
asst bi l One ecord WV ce 1} by pre id- 
| itsell the noblest struc es of art gd wandel 
With pre Ve istuction WwW ( aest cl ih laid \ 1¢ 
thet ul tis ot ¢ ter us, | e with fixed ad 
at 3 tere \ 1 u iO 1 Housel lranger, 
upon Unie ( \ ( \\ once | cwe GO 11 Ct It Ca 
not be that there yt tistving in other men’ filic 
tion It is tl wide of the generous to feel for calamity 
Nor ean it be ecribed to \ eflection of our better lot, 
mee tine ore rely t| el bring aqaown the 
wmouel Wom messential d tinctio ° The true ource ol 
this feelme seems to be the love of excitement. Such state 
are lway i ed by the utmost erenity ot teelme. A 
the th y Ol the tempest when yy - » thre violence ol pas- 
) I eceeded Hy } till. ¢ | ! ealmne . ahd ol 
temper, e the am we breathe, }) rified by the agitation 
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ind it climbed the lofty seas of leht, and upon it there 
tood a human figure, like ; iilant, which changed not, 
nor mere ed j il are W ic rer. 


The dark body was our earth, nd it stood be lore nic 


ind upon it stood the infant Jesu —And the infant looked 
pon mit O kindly, o mildly, and so tull of love, that | 
iwoke with love and joy. 

Burt nny joy cont nued after my awaking,. and I said, O!' 
low weet to live mi this full. eiorious universe, { id how 


sweet to aie! And 1 thanked the Creator for this lit 
upon the earth, and for a future life without the earth. 


H. H 


LITERARY SUCCESS OF FEMALE WRITERS 


Owe of the idlest questions that have ever been starte: 


i 
by the curiosity of the speculative, that ol iperiority oO! 
the part of either of the sexes; a question, which takes it 
j | » ] 
for zranted that the all-ruling Being, who has manifested in 
the works of his creation the most boundless goodness and 


henevolence, has formed exactly one half of his rational 


creatures Wilh an uieriority ol intellectual powers, and t 


consequent mienority ot | k in the seale of intelligence 
‘l'o dist ss th question, however, would be to Suppo that 
on of our readers are te eVel in the doctrine ola SU} 
oritv ono ie ol thie other, and We would not be un 
lel toot to ¢ vey such an 1dea even DY implic ivion. Ou 
)) pose, moreover, is nothing more than to ofte) a few 
remarks on the opinion that have heen entertamed in re 
rard to female |e rng na female wuthol nip, ind tne sue 
cess which has attended tive effort ot di tinguished writel 


mone the other sex, and i fluc need the literary « aracter ol 


the age; which purpose we design to accomplish alter mak 


! 


a lew pre liminary remarks. 


It is curious to observe the various notions that have 
een entertained in different age in regard to the relative 
characte! nd rank of women, the place Lhiey ought to hold 
i society, the respect they ought to receive, and the dutie 
they ought to pertorm Ain me some natiol thev have 


neen Vi¢ wed 
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tion,” worthy to be the mere laves of then haughty ma 

ters, and absolut ly unfit to participate in’ thei council 

idvise them in difficulties, sympathize in then rows, 
rejoice in their prosperity, and share with them on equa 
terms, in all the cares, troubles, and joys that diver ily tine 
scenes of this variegated life. At other times we behold 
them elevated to a rank almost equal to beings of a celestial 
ature, and receiving the homage of humble and uppliant 
idorers. Men have acted as though they thought woman 
a complete puzzle, and the treatment she ought to receiv: 
an enigma beyond the reach of human mgenuity lo ive 

In general th y have manifested the singular notions, U 

strange feelings, the awkward and blundering actions that 
show themselves in the conduct of the clown when he fi 
exp riences certain queel and undefinable sensations at the 


arms have bewildered 


sight of the rustic beauty, whose ce! 
his fancy and led astray his imagination. 

The whole tenor of classic literature shows that woman wa 
by no means he ld in propel estimation among the most pol 
ished nations of antiqu ly. Wi occasionally read of one, it 
is true, who ove rsteppr d the limits pre eribe d to her sex, and 
astonished the philosophers and orators by striking displays of 
a cultivated taste and a brilliant imagination, but these were 
hike the meteors ol heaven that from time to time appeal 
above the horizon, flash brightly acro the kv. und then dis- 
appear forever. One or two among the Gree ks discoursed 
profoundly on rhetoric and philo ophy, and eine by then 


i, or both, attracted large and admir- 


beauty or their learn 
ing audiences. ‘There was one, likewise, who assumed the 
ol tie oul in strain 


; 1 
of impassioned tenderness, whi h, compared with the bac- 


lyre and breathed the deepest fe 


| 
chanalian effusions of Anacreon, or even the more polished 
und delicate muse of Horace, put to shame, in propriety ol 
expression and truth and depth of sentiment, all the boasted 
beauties of the one and the other. 

During the reign of chivalry, the roving warriors who 
traversed the world in search of adventure were the most 
humble and devoted servants of the fair. The slightest 
token of regard from the hand of the object of his adoration 
was sufficient to awaken the prows of the knight to deed 
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sradually acquiring the influence in. society which the God 


of nature ae ened the should posse : ne ha dually 
descended trom the Ingh elevation to which she was | ed 
by the folly and extravagance of n , to that equality ith 
thie ome! y X which her powell a ¢ boy hitue fairly enue 
tie her to, and wtuch we venture to ert. ll women of 
Clist would preiel Lo roundt . ine te ind pi ‘ 

uperiority. But since the vagaru i « \ en “¢} 
way, absurdities, |e iriking, maeed, tequaliv extensive 
have taken root and gamed streneth 1 ociety 1 though 
poets have su the beautv, or lamented the disdaim of thy 


lar. vet the book of knowledge, the most precious boon of 


xistence, to them has been sealed. The female mind ha 
hee »negleeted, and consequ ily, dep ved of all the pre is 
ures Which letter ind scence atiord in every situation of 
life. She who would attempt to adorn her mind with 
knowledge bevond the sin {| poruon ilotted to the veneral 
tv of her sex, has heretofore been considered as going be- 
yond Lie bounds ot femal propriety, 1d the tear ol} being 
marked Out ¢ m object Of ridicule, ! prevented manv an 
inzenuous female trom making those iequirements, to which 
he would otherwtse bave devoted herself with all the en 
thusiasm of genius. Satire upon tire has been written 
raimst learned women, and the reputation of being Alice 
stocking has been source ol more terror than the fear of 
death. Vien whose Uperio! mid ought to have. raised 


them above the prejudices ol the vul r, have been culty 


of uttering anathema upon female learning, which would 

LOW disgrace the lips ol the veriest smatterer. fhese feel- 
{ 

mgs and views have happily passed away, and sentiinent 


more consonant with the moral dignity of mankind, and the 


liberal and enlightened spirit wich alwavs SuUuIdeS The in- 


eer quire rs alter truth, have heen a lopt d hn theory, nd 


: ry | 1 
exemplified i practice. Phos iccomplishment which 
erve merely to sel oft a fine person to advant ve. are not 
the only element which are co iered i nece ry toa 
omplete female education. TI Ost branche ot learnime 
which refine the feelings of the soul, and elevate and enno 
ble human nature, are now cultivated by temales with an 
rdor which shows that im whatevet ints, and in w teve} 


rree, the minds of women may dilter trom those of men. 
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they were both equally endued by nature with the capacity 
of advance 1 course of endless improvement. Atte: 
be pereeived, that knowledge ought not to be the 

ive prop y ol l, tive were many remaining, who 

We u tO give up the qd theory entirely, and there- 
lore content themselves with allowing the other sex a 
t a { with the liter departments of litera- 
ture. \ | ie re ! 1 etry, now and then 1 novel 
the Wi | ! quite harmile unuse- 
ments, espe fiered to interfere with 
the ey Gav ( {oO tlic OSIrusel 
SCICHICE Line 1 \ dt rie ) per- 


perience ( f th calculation. Eves 
mice le { tiie mpotence ol 
public opi to « Ol } i@dge without being 
stared at by t wh we before them, as prodigi 

and marvels and excepto 1 l O e Ol iture, they 
nave been « mimuany gamme ruil . qd th } SIIC CASS in 
thie prosecution | eral Le un t ually, yel Vill 
unerrine certal i. ae ned 1 Lye which betore 
had kept them back from ent na career of imtellee 

tual improvement. Every bran of polite literature ha 
been cultivated | 1 ) 1 eminent cee nd without 
rome far tor ex: \ t ¢ w. that even th 

difficulties and abst ti { lemath ence have not 
been able to deter thei fi engagmeg in i tuady, which 1s 
usualiy thought so dry an inte! ¢, In short, we be- 
leve and Hope the tendency ol thi oe to give unlimited 
admission to the other sex into the ! a ol llerary Compe- 
non. We would not be understood to ert thre propriety 
of their engagmg ma kinds of scientific pursuits; for we 
believe there is an adaptation by nature of the female mind 


to certain paths in the field of knowledge rather than 
thers. We must protest, theretore, iwainst all preach- 


ing, lecturing, und = oration-! | s heme don hy the 
lad Se B t wterature W cver be Vinal it ought to bye 

until females contribute their portion. freelv and fearlessly. to 
ts formation. The expre ol teeing, the creations ol 
the imagination, the brilliant flashes of wit, the approbation 
of virtue, the ce ure of vice, th ration of moral truth 
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ie delineation ol whatever is great and inspi nt 
human character, the de Cription ol iI critic . 
the enthusiasm, which the SUBLDNO Ol} rol 1d intellectual 
ereatness and Ui be uly ol mild ma retirmeg fcoodanes 
reates in the bosom of ensibilitv, the hadowimg forth of 
the gentle affections, whose unobtrusive fluence swength- 
ens the bonds of ociety and sheds a hallowed serenity 
vel the variegated scenes of lle, are objects as interesting 
to the conte mplation of woman, and as proper to be orna- 


inented by the vivifying and adorning power of her genius, 
by the brightest intellects among the other sex. 
Female authorship has had m uly Opposers. The phere 
of female influence many have thought, and, we believe, some 


till think, ought to be confined to of domestic lite 


and to the social circles that are formed in the common 
routine ol frie idly mtercourse, It ha been thought Lhat 
the retrme delicacy which forms the prmeimpal charm of 


woman’s chara ter, is entirely imconsistent with het Ippearm 


pelore the world as an author. Why this should be Oo Wwe 
ire it a loss to imagine. ‘Ther urely 1s no foundation 
whatever tor toils doctrme either in reason or nature. We 


we very far from underrating th miiuence that women, 


even when they do not become write: themselve . exert 
upon the literary character of the umes. Phi happy effect 
of female society upon the minds ol} cholars and authors, 


have been beautifully described by the pen of a = distin- 


guished medical gentleman of t vicinity im a little work 
called ** Disorders of Literary Men,” id we cannot help 
recommending the fine observations m_ the chaptei Oh Ul 
part culal ject, to tlie ine quent perusal ol | who still 
believe that menolf letters should give up the delights of 
social intercourse, and consider every moment as lost which 
is not devoted to solitary conten) von of the literary mon 

ments ¢ f pa t ages. But vhv a woman of fine mnacmator 


ind powse rtul 1 l¢ its shnoutd bie aqenied Lie pl vile or < ol 


ffordu gs amusement to the world, and ol winning the prize 

ol literary distinction for hersell, is a question which we 

never have seen tair!'y answered. Literature is the uy 

theatre for mind to exert itsell ° I Lhe ( where 

venius Is to exhibit whatever ple u d beautitul u 
h ! ) ¢ le na con } forms ol { ( 
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The number and success of female writers, who have of 
late come forward and submitted their works to the test of 
public opinion, are remarkable phenomena in literary his- 
tory. In France, Madame de Staél has rivalled the most 
boasted scholars of Europe in almost every department of 
literary and philosophical discussion, and the finest writers 
of fiction by the creations of her brilliant imagination ; dis- 
playing in her * Germany” a profound acquaintance with 
every branch of literature, together with a discriminating 
judgment guided by liberal and generous principles in ap- 
preciating the beauties of writings, which were composed 
under the influence of circumstances so different from those 
which formed the literary character of her own countrymen ; 
in her * Reflections on the French Revolution,” manifest- 
ing an acuteness of observation, a depth of thought and a 
philosophic turn of mind that are rarely possessed by those 
who examine the great events that affect the destiny of 
nations, and present them to our minds in a connected chain 
of causes and effects ; and in her “ Corinne” showing herself 
capable of expressing in words of impassioned eloquence, 
the beautiful rhapsodies of the most high-toned and poetical 
enthusiasm. England has not been deficient. Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, in the bosom of quiet retirement, has imaged forth in 
her fictions, creations that none can contemplate without 
sensations of awful astonishment. Her pencil portrays to ou 
imagination with fearful indistinctness the shadowy beings 
that people the unknown world, and creates an illusion often 
so strong that we are unable to look about us without eatch- 
ing a glimpse of some mysterious form whose spiritual nature 
has become vaguely palpable to ow astonished eyes. And 
yet we know that while her writings were exercising the 
power of a magician’s art over thousands and thousands 
of her readers, she Was calmly and regularly performing all 
the duties that belong to a friend, an acquaintance, a wife. 
Among the poets, 100, of the present age, who has sung 
in more melodious verse than Mrs Hemans? Whose strain 
breathe a holier inspiration, a purer and more fervent earn- 
estness in the cause of virtue and morality than hers: 
Where is the harmony to which our language may b 
moulded, more perfecth exemplified than in’ her produc 


tions * 
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When we turn to our own country, Lie prospect that 
strikes our view is no less beautiful. The daughters of 
America have done not a little to elevate the literary chai 
acter of their native land. Many of their productions, which 
have appeared within the last few years, do honor to them- 
selves and their country, and are considered as among the 
finest efforts of American genius. In the departments of 
poetry and novel writing, they shine with distinguished 
lustre. Among the fugitive poetry that adorns the pages of 
our different periodicals, there is none that bre ithes a puret 
spirit than the effusions of ** Cornelia.” In the whole range 
of American fiction, nothing can be found more highly finish- 
ed and more deeply interesting than ** Redwood,” * Hobo- 
mok,” and “The Rebels.” ‘ Redwood” is more particu- 
larly distinguished for the perfect finish of the style in which 
it is written, and the graphic portraits of several of the char- 
acters, than for the expression of det » and powerful emo- 
tion. ** Hobomok” and * The Rebels” both display an im- 
agination rich almost to exuberance, and contain many 
highly wrought passages of affecting tenderness, which would 
do honor to the head and heart of any writer in any age 
The list might be much farther extended, but we forbear. 

Many of the most popular novels of the day are filled 
with scenes of feasting and revelry and vulgar dissipation, 
which, whatever be their merit in point of descriptive truth, 
cannot but render the moral effect upon a large portion of 
the community at least dubious. But the purity and deli- 
cacy that characterize the page sof our female writers, while 
they remove their works, perhaps, one degree farther from 
the truth of actual life, afford an abundant compensation in 
the high tone of feeling they exemplify, and the elevation 
of sentument they inculcate. i. MG 
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{Perhaps we owe our readers some apology for the sober charac 
ter of a large part of the poetry of our present number. We 
trust, however, they will excuse it in consideration of the mourn 
tui events that have lately taken place within the walls of ou 
University. In our first number we recorded the death of a 
young and promising member of College. Since that time the 
Destroyer has again entered the shades of literary retirement, 
and aimed his fatal shaft at the life of one who possessed, in a 
rare degree, the qualities that most engage our affection and 
esteem. Mr Davis, a few months ago, was earnestly engaged 
in the prosecution of his favorite study —Theology. This, 
from his earliest youth, was the profession of his choice ; to this 
he devoted his time and talents with a singleness of purpose 
which promised extensive usefulness in after life. While em- 
ployed in preparing to go forth into the world and to labor in 
the cause of virtue, morality, and truth, he was interrupted by 
the approach of disease and the pains of a dying bed. His loss 
will long be felt by those who knew him, and his virtues will be 
cherished and remembered. ‘The social circles which he often 
joined, and to w hich he was always welcome, cannot soon tore t 
his polite manners, pleasing conversation, and amiable disposi- 
tion. What we have said is not unmeaning and heartless prais 
From along and intimate acquaintance, we feel authorized to 
bear our strongest testimony to the deep felt excellence and 
purity of his character. 

Before the following lines were received, several shorter pieces 
were in type, the authors of which will, we trust, excuse us for 
deferring them to our next. ] 


ON THE DEATH OF W. B. D. 
We saw him late in the busy throng, 
With youth’s brightest lustre round him, 
And Hope was fresh,—and many and strong 


Were the ties to life that bound him. 


On his youthful « heek, whe re He alth’s rosiest bloom 
Mixed sweet with a native meekness, 
We could trace no sign of an early tomb, 


No mark of latent weakness. 


We knew not that beneath those flowers 
The sting of Death lay lurking, 
Nor how, in the midst of his gayest how 


Its venom was silently working 
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We looked again, and the roseate bloom 
Had grown to a hectic brightness ; 
’T was life’s parting glow, and its crimson gloom 


Soon chane’d for a deadly whiteness. 


We saw him next on the bed of pain, 
With a fever’s throes contending ; 
We saw each light of promise wane, 


Each hope in darkness ending. 


O! many a fond and fervent plea 
For him to Heaven ascended, 
From hearts where deep-tried piety 
With deep-tried love contended. 


We saw, by his couch, a Mother’s care 
With a Friend’s kind efforts vying, 
And marked—till fear became de spair, 


How fondly they watched the dying. 


With what anxious thrill and stifled breath, 
They beheld the victim languish ! 
The space *rwixt the flash and the stroke of Death 


Was to them an age of anguish. 


What deep affection saw we there ! 
By long agony tried and chasten’d, 
Till each torturing hope was lost in the prayer, 


That the mercy-stroke might be hastened. 


We saw him last, when each wish was stilled, 
And past each vain endeavour ; 
And the heart, that once so warmly thrilled, 


Could thrill no more, for ever. 


And we wept,—for bitter seemed that how 
And the fate, that robbed us, cruel,— 
The garland of Friendship had lost a flower, 

And Virtue’s crown a jewel. 
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We we pl, lor another doom had told 
‘Lhe frailty of earthly promise ; 
A lov’d and loving heart lay cold, 


And a cherish’d hope went trom us. 


But the pang has past, and we weep no moré 
Though to us it be not given 
In this judgment to trace,—we will trust and adore 


K’en in this,—the sure mercy of Heaven. 


We weep no mor —the broken tie, 
by its rupture a soul hath deliver’d ; 
And a Friend hath gone to his rest on high. 


Where ties are no more severed. 


We weep no more,—He sought on earth 
\ sphere to Heaven the nighest, 

And the joys, which he deemed of the highest worth 
Are there the seraph’s highest. 


H. H 


CHANGES. 


BRIGHTLY shone the sun at morning, 
From a warm and brilliant sky ; 
Nature’s lovely face adorning, 
Lighting up the arch on high, 
But the clouds begin to gather, 
And at eve the rain drops fall; 
Darker, colder frowns the weather, 


Thick, black clouds envelope all. 


Thus in life’s young morning, round m«¢ 
Lay a landscape fresh and fair ; 
The ties of love and friendship bound m¢ 


All was joyous, free from care. 
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Soon the bands of friendship parted, 
Love’s new ties too soon were torn : 
Lone, and cold, and broken hearted, 


Life’s dark evening | must mourn. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY A DEATH-BED SCEN] 


| LooKED upon a form, where Death 


With feeble Life was struggling still: 

Pale was lis cheek, and hushed his breath 
And, save at times, the passing thrill 

Frail nature feels, when Death hath drive 
The life blood to its source, hi lay 

As one with Spirit passed away, 


Whose meed was won, whose rest was 


He woke to life once more and sorrow. 
His glance unearthly brightness shed, 
Too plain it told the coming morrow 
Should count him with the silent d 
"Twas the soul’s triumph; nature gq 
Yet his eye spoke the hope of bli 


(The JOY of worlds unknown to thi 


Of immortality unveiled. 


{t was the tilly “noon of night,” 

No murmur woke the silent air. 

A taper sii d its feeble light 

On one who knelt in voiceless praye: 
Beside the couch of many tears ; 
She smiled on him, twas some relief, 
Hiding in heartless smiles her grief, 


l‘o cheat with hop s that were not hei 
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Lane s sugorested by a Death-Bed see 


lt is a mother’s love alone 

Whose care can ease the anguished frame, 
That still will hope when hope there’s none 
Through life unchangingly the same. 

She laved his lip, and soothed his pain, 
She kissed the death damp from his brow, 
Could Death relent, would he look now, 


That smile had won his life again. 


On earth his eves were closn fast, 


The springs ot life were dry) ig up. 


‘* God of my fathers, ere he 
Mix merey in the bitter cuy 
Her son unclosed hi heavy 
He looked on her and then 
As he would say, “ Though 


\ly yu with God hall never die.” 


Her child, the mother to the grave. 
Yields, taintless from a life so brief, 
There solace, though she mi 

That the young spirit kne not eric 
But when all hope s are wrecked in 
And manhood falls, earth 

*Tis but a ple cee by mere 


lo win the mother with 


Free of heart ! 

Comes o’er u 

And ours are hes 

The ties that fond affect 
Till the throbbing pulse 
Rest thee, by ihe samted 
sles » unforgotten with the 


R j 
AcsT, Samted pirit, i. 
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CAMBRIDGE ATHENAUM. 


THe number of periodical Reviews and papers has now 
become so great, that it requires no small labour to keep the 
run of them as they come daily fromthe press. Literature and 
science are continually assuming a more and more popula 
Saal instead of confining their influence to a few favor- 
ed individuals, are gradually diffusing themselves among all 
classes in the community. Knowledge has been drawn out 
from the cumbrous folios and quartos in which it has been 
imprisoned, and now enjoys a free and healthiul circulation, 


All new discoveries in experimental philosophy, all new 


theories in ethics and politics are spre ad with the mosta 
shing rapidity to the remotest corners of the earth, and 
at once examined and discussed by a thousand minds, 
illustrated and diffused by a thousand pens 

It is, then, of no small importance for every 
wishes to be even with the age, to ha 
different sources of information. VW i many period) 
cals are necessary to be read in order to obtain a know!l- 
edge of what the world is doing and thinking, but few, eoin- 


paratively speaking, can conveniently be at the expense cf 


procuring them all. This difficulty is entirely obviated | 


the establishment of Reading Rooms. The combined efforts 
of several are in all cases much more efiectual, than the 
separate exertions even of an equal number. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true in cases like the present. ‘The subscribers to 
the Atheneum enjoy the privilege of reading the interesting 
_ valuable pages of the Edinburgh, Westminster, Quarter- 
y, and North American Reviews, at the expense which only 
one of these works would amount to, if taken separately. Not 
ynlv these leadine works, but many re riodicals of a lighte: 
east, and all the most ini} 
promptly received. Sut it is obvious that the usefulness of 


- : 
ortant newspapers o! the day, are 


uch an establishment must depend in a great measure on 

» patronage itreceives. "The greater the number of those 
vho unite in promoting its interests, the greater will be the 
idvantage to each individual. ‘This consideration alone, 
we think, ought to insure to the Cambridge Atheneum the 
patronage which is necessary to its support, and which. 
from the importance of its objects, it so well deserves 





